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WHEN FOUND— 


WE are reluctantly compelled to postpone at the last minute our 

special American and Canadian number on account of the non- 

receipt of certain articles and photographs from across the Atlantic 

which we hoped to have had in time, and which are necessary to make 

it complete and representative. No doubt the delay is caused by the 

uncertainty of the post to and from America. We shall therefore 
make the September issue the special number. 
* * * * * 

Our readers will be interested to learn that Mr. J. Cuming Walters 
has just attained the degree of Master of Arts at the Manchester 
University for his study of William Hazlitt, which he has been en- 
gaged upon for some time past. This book, which is a very big work, 
and which we hope will be published at some not distant date, exhibits 
yet another phase of Mr. Walters’s literary activity. Apart from his 
interest in Dickens which is known to all our readers and has inspired 
three books devoted to the subject, he has the following works to his 
credit: “In Tennyson Land,” “The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets,” “Tennyson: Philosopher, Poet and Idealist,’ ‘“‘ Bygone 
Suffolk,” “ Bygone Somerset,” “The Lost Land of King Arthur,” 
“In Folly Land” (a volume of poems), and “ The Spirit of Silas 
Sneape ” (short stories). In addition he is a journalist of high standing. 
Among other posts in the profession he has been assistant editor and 
leader-writer on the Birmingham Daily Gazette, editor of the Man- 
chester Evening Chronicle, editor of the Manchester City News—a 
post he still holds. His main work as a journalist (apart from ordinary 
duties) has been in the direction of Social Reform and entirely upon 
Dickensian lines. He succeeded after six months’ strenuous personal 
effort in sweeping away a huge slum area in Birmingham, and he is 
still engaged in a housing campaign in Manchester. We offer him our 
hearty congratulations on the honour bestowed upon him. 

ee a 

A correspondent to the Leeds Mercury came across a party of 
Australian and New Zealand soldiers in a stationer’s shop comparing 
picture postcards they had purchased and enthusiastically appraising 
them. It was something of a surprise to find all the cards were of 
Dickens characters and scenes. J had anticipated that the soldiers 
would have bought photos of some of our Generals. The postcards 
that seemed to give most pleasure to the men were those of Dickensian 
spots in London they had visited. 
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From an artacle on Czernovitz, the fallen Bukovina capital, by 
“C. L.” in The Pall Mall Gazette we extract the following :—“‘ At 
the Czernovitz University in 1913 more than half the students knew 
English, and I found for sale in the booksellers’ shops in the High Street 
the most recent works of Wells, Conrad, and Galsworthy. Everybody 
knows Dickens, sometimes to an embarrassing extent. One afternoon 
I was drinking a cup of coffee when a man sitting opposite asked me 
whether I was English, and on my nodding, said, ‘ J, too, speak English. 
I will tell you of Dickens.’ He immediately began to recite with the 
quaintest accent in the world the first couple of pages of the Christmas: 
Carol.” 

* * * * * 

At the Sussex Assizes last month “ Pickwick” and “ Dickens” 
figured in a curious connection. A tradesman was prosecuted for 
keeping a room for unlawful gaming purposes, the cause of his offence 
being a machine considered to be a game of chance which he called the 
“ Pickwick,” but which was more generally known by the less pic- 
turesque name of the ‘ Diddler.” His defenee was that skill was 
required in order to be successful and he showed that the oftener one 
played the more adept one became. The Counsel for the defence 
was Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., who successfully proved that such was 
the case, and obtained a verdict of * not guilty,” not until, however, 
the machine had been brought into court and he had lost money to a 
juvenile expert. 

* * * * 

Mr. J. W. Fuller, a nephew of Sir Arthur Helps, and now in his 
eightieth year, has published an interesting volume of reminiscences 
under the title of “ Omnia: The Autobiography of an Trish Octo- 
genarian.”’ We quote the following reference to Dickens from its 
pages: “‘ Before I had seen him, I “somehow got to associate him, 
physically in my youthful imagination, with that most delightful old 
gentleman, Mr. Pickwick; and I was disillusioned and hugely dis- 
appointed to find him personally suggestive of Mr. Mantalini, for whom 
1 had a profound contempt. This contempt, I need hardly say, was 
negligible, and Dickeus has taken his place among the immortals.” 

* a ** 3K * 

We regret to record the death of Lieutenant Eric Marcus Carr, of 
the York and Lancaster Regiment, a prominent member of the Sheffield 
Branch. He was killed in action on the Ist July, the day following 
his 20th birthday. 

* * oS * * 

Recently Charles Dickens applied for exemption to the Newport 
(Mon.) Military Tribunal. On the same day Robert Burns and Oliver 
Cromwell also made a panme i ie 


Mr. T W. Hill, the eaten of the Fellow ship, i is requiring a copy 
of. The Dickensian for January 1909. Would any reader having « 
copy to dispose of please communicate with him. 

THe Kprror. 
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JOHN PRITT HARLEY 
ONE OF DICKENS'S ACTOR FRIENDS 
By B. W. MATZ 


[ NCLUDED in Dickens’s circle of theatrical friends “ than whom ” 
says Forster, ‘‘ none were more attractive to him,” was John Pritt 

Harley, the actor who was chiefly noted for his impersonations of Shakes- 
pearian clowns, but who, nevertheless, filled many another important 
role in the plays of his time. 

The friendship between the 
novelist and the actor began 
during the very early days of 
Dickens’s literary career, and 
was brought about no doubt by 
the actor’s association as chief 
comedian with the St. James’s 
Theatre, where the novelist’s 
first success as a playwright was 
produced. This was “The 
Strange Gentleman,” in which 
Harley appeared in the title 
role on the occasion of its first 
performance on the 29th Sep- 
tember, 1836, and during its 
run. The play was announced 
as by ~ Boz,” and it has been 
stated that Dickens himself 
played one of the waiters, but 
no reliable authority for the 
statement is available. The 
play was revived at the Charing 
Cross Theatre, says Mr. 8. J. 
Adair Fitz-Gerald in his Dickens 
and the Drama, in 1873, but at 
the: request of some members 
of the author’s family was with- 
drawn. Seg eS ee 

“The Strange Gentleman” waRLey AS “THE! 
was followed at St. James’s 
Theatre in December, 1836, by Dickens’s operatic burletta, “ The 
Village Coquettes,” in which Harley played the part of Mr. Martin 
Stokes. The book of the words, published by Bentley’s, had a 
dedication to the actor, in the course of which Dickens said “ My 
dramatic bantlings are no sooner born than you father them. You have 
made my ‘Strange Gentleman’ exclusively your own; you have 
adopted ‘ Martin Stokes’ with equal readiness.” Like 

The third “‘ dramatic bantling ” of Dickens was “ Is She His Wife ? ” 
produced on the 6th March, 1837, also at the St. James's Theatre, and 
in it Harley’s part was Felix Tapkins. On the occasion of Harley's 


RANGE GENTLEMAN ” 
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benefit a week later, it was announced onthe special playbill, repro- 
duced here, that ‘“ Mr. Harley will, in the character of Mr. Pickwick, 
make his first visit to the St. James’s Theatre and relate to a Scotch 
air his experiences of ‘A White Bait Dinner at Blackwall,’ edited 
expressly for him by his biographer, ‘ Boz.’ ”’ 

A critic on the London Figaro of the time said, “ In Boz’s admirable 
farce of ‘Is She His Wife?’ Harley delighted his numerous friends by 
his very humorous performance of the principal character; and in a 
song, also by Boz, he displayed to great advantage his well-known 
talent for the English Buffo parlante. The performances concluded 
with ‘ The Strange Gentleman,’ who having made, we believe, nearly 
seventy visits to the St. James’s Theatre, can scarcely be called a 
stranger.” 

Dickens was never proud of either of these plays, however. In 
referring to the opera in a letter to R. H. Horne, in 1843, he said, “ Pray 
tell that besotted to let the opera sink into its native obseurity. 
I did it in a fit of damnable good nature long ago, for Hullah, who 
wrote some very pretty music for it. I just put down for everybody 
what everybody at the St. James’s Theatre wanted to say and do best, 
and I have been most sincerely repentant ever since. The farce I also 
did as a sort of practical joke, for Harley, whom I have known a long 
time. But both these things were done without the least consideration 
or regard to reputation.” 

Bad as Dickens may have thought these “ bantlings ” of his, it was 
not the case with Harley, who apparently was the instigator of them, 
for in a letter to him, written from Doughty Street, Dickens states 
the terms on which he would write one of the plays and concludes by 
saying, “as you begged me to give you my reply upon this point, 
perhaps you will lay it before Mr. Braham ” (of St. James’s Theatre). 

Dickens, too, evidently thought a good deal of Harley’s opinion, 
for we find in writing from Petersham in 1836 to John Hullah in reference 
to “The Village Coquettes’ for which he composed the music, he 
says :— 


‘““ Harley wrote when he had read the whole of the opera saying : 
‘It’s a sure card—nothing wrong there. Bet you ten pounds it 
runs fifty nights. Come, don’t be afraid. You'll be the gainer by 
it, and you mustn’t mind betting: it’s a capital custom.’ They 
tell the story with infinite relish. JI saw the fair manageress (Mrs. 
Braham), who is fully of Harley’s opinion, so is Braham. The only 
difference is, that they are more enthusiastic than Harley—far 
more enthusiastic than ourselves even. That is a bold word, isn’t 
it ? It is a true one, nevertheless. . . . Harley called in Furnival’s 
Inn to express his high delight and gratification, but unfortunately 
we had left town.” 


This business association of actor and novelist developed into a 
personal friendship which ripened as time went on, and invariably we 
find the name of Harley as a guest at the dinner parties at Dickens’s 
house, and at those notable gatherings given in celebration of the 
completion of certain cf the novelist’s books. 
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For instance, on the 27th June, 1837, he dined at 48 Doughty Street 
with Macready and Forster and helped to make the evening the jolly 
one it was. Even Macready confesses in his “ Diary” to having 
“laughed much at Mr. Harley’s theatrical efforts to entertain.” We 
also find record of him being present at Dickens’s table on the 
20th October, 1840, at the Nickleby dinner, at the Albion on the 5th 
October, 1839, and at the Master Humphrey festival on the 10th Apri, 
1841, when Talfourd presided. There were many toasts on this last 
occasion, and Forster proposed that of the comedian, “ Mr. Harley, 
whose humorous songs has been no inconsiderable element in the mirth 
of the evening.” 

Harlev was also present at the famous Macready dinner given by 
the Shakespeare Club on the 30th March, 1839, at which Dickens 
presided, and we have no doubt he again contributed to the amusement 
even of the chief guest. 

Evidence of the personal friendship which had grown between the 
two men is shown in the following letter, written by the novelist from 
Doughty Street to the actor. Although undated the contents prove 
it to have been written on the 7th of February, 1839 :— 


““My dear Harley—This is my birthday. Many happy returns of 
the day to you and me. 

I took it into my head yesterday to get up an impromptu dinner on 
the auspicious occasion—only my own folks, Leigh Hunt, Ainsworth, 
and Forster. I know you can’t dine here in consequence of tho 
tempestuous weather on the Covent Garden shores, but if you 
will come in when you have done Trinculizing, you will delight me 
ereatly, and add in no inconsiderable degree to the ‘ conviviality ’ 
of the meeting. ; 

Lord, bless my soul! Twenty-seven years old. Who'd have 
thought it 2? I never did! But J grow sentimental. 

Always yours truly, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


There is, however, still a further proof of this close friendship in an 
hitherto unpublished couple of interesting documents which Mr. 
Walter T. Spencer has kindly placed at our disposal, in the shape of 
a rhymed communication from Dickens to Harley. and one from 
Harley to Dickens in reply. 

Dickens’s, which we reproduce in fascimile, with Mr. Spencer’s. 
permission, runs as follows :— 


RECITATIVE. 


You’re wery funny so you air, 

Good peoples’ sides you shake, 

But in that ’ere poetic flare 

You’ve made a small mistake, 

For “ Thursday” ain’t the day, young snipe. 
But ‘ Wen’sday” is the cry, 

So please to put that in your pipe 

And act according-ly. 
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AIR. 


Oh come then tomorrow and taste of that cheer 
Purvided for good ’uns like you: 

With the light of your countenance soften my beer, 
My champagne, and my other Wines too. 

And if in your fun, of that Beer you should think, 
(For you are old Momus’s child) 
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Take a maxim from it while your sherry you drink, 


And pray Harley—pray—draw it mild. 
Oh come then tomorrow when church-clocks strike six, 
Dum vivimus—live while we may— 

And when you have eaten and drunk too “like bricks,” 
Oh then like the Page-—‘‘ Go and Play.” 


T Please to hang this bill in the kitchen.) 
Pi [Doughty Street, April 9th, 1839.] 
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To this J. P. Harley replied :— 


14 Upper Grove Road, 
9th April, 1839. 
It’s very hard and so it be 
To be obliged to wait 
Till Thursday next, before C.D. 
I meet at forty-eight. 
But on that day precise at six 
Two handsome men you'll see, 
With aunts and uncles proud to mix, 
I mean—myself and me. 
Of just a verse I’m not afraid 
Although from fear I flee 
To sign myself in ready made 
Plain Prose, Thy friend, J.P. 


Charles Dickens, Esq. 


No doubt they had a merry time, and we can only hope that the beer, 
champagne and “ other wines too,” did not impede the speech of the 
actor during the evening performance at the theatre. 

Another letter from Dickens to Harley speaks for itself, we quote it 
in full :— 


Elm Cottage, Petersham, 
near Richmond, 
Twenty-eighth June, 1839. 

My prar Harwtey,—lI have ‘left my home,’ and been here ever 
since the end of April, and shall remain here most probably until the 
end of September, which is the reason we have been such strangers 
of late. 

I am sorry to say I cannot dine with you on Sunday, but some 
people are coming here, and I cannot get away. Better luck next 
time, I hope. 

I was on the point of writing to you when your note came, to ask 
‘you if you would come down here next Saturday—to-morrow week, 
I mean—and stop till Monday. I will either call for you at the 
Theatre at any time you name, or send for you, ‘ punctual,’ and 
have you brought down. Can you come if it’s fine ?. Say yes, like 
a good fellow as you are, and say it per post. 

IT have countermanded that face. Maclise has made another face 
of me, which all people say is astonishing. The engraving will be 
ready soon, and I would rather you had that, as I am sure you would 
if you had seen it. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS.” 


History does not relate if Harley accepted the invitation. He was 
not likely to refuse, however, and we can picture for ourselves the joyous 
time he spent at Petersham, where bar-leaping, bowling and quoits 
were indulged in with great ardour, and where Dickens himself out- 
distanced every competitor, including such accomplished athletes as 
Maclise and Beard, in the sustained energy of “ keeping it up,” as we 
learn from Forster’s biography. ‘‘ Even,” he says “the lighter 
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recreations of battledore and bagatelle were pursued with relentless 
activity.” Although Forster modestly retired from these pleasant 
and boyish exercises, we don’t suppose an active man such as Harley 
must have been would have shrunk from his share in them, although 
he was over fifty years old at the time. 

Harley does not figure again in the recorded story of Dickens’s 
activity, so far as we can discover, except in the reference to him ina 
letter to Forster from Montreal describing the acting there, where he 
speaks of his own performance as a mixture of Harley and others. 

He was, however, one of the lucky few to receive a specially hound 
copy of Nicholas Nickleby on its publication day, duly inscribed by 
the author as follows :— 


J. P. Hartey, Esquire, 
From his friend, 
Charles Dickens. 


This copy was sold last year by Messrs. Maggs Bros., of the Strand, 
for £125. 

Harley died in 1858, and we have no doubt the two men, great in their 
own spheres of art, were close friends to the end. 


A DICKENS INQUISITION 


M® STEPHEN LEACOCK’S delightful new book, Essays and 
i Literary Studies* contains a chapter devoted to a study of the 
art of Charles Dickens which he calls * Fiction and Reality.” It is 
perfectly joyous, and every Dickens lover who reads it will just revel 
in the whimsical idea by which the author holds up to scorn those 
Dickens detractors who say his characters are not real but caricatures. 
The method adopted by Mr. Leacock is that of holding an enquiry or 
inquisition, by a number of Dickens’s own creations with Mr. Pickwick 
presiding, to consider and refute the accusation “that we are not 
real, that we are caricatures.” Mr. Pickwick winds up his introductory 
remarks by saymg “in any case, what I desire to do with your con- 
currence, is to place the whole case in the hands of our legal colleagues 
here present and to request our learned and distinguished friend, 
Serjeart Buzfuz, to conduct it for us.” And the learned Serjeant does 
so with the help of Mr. Vholes, Mr. Stryver, Phunkey, Heep, Dodson 
and Fogg and the rest of the legal luminaries of Dickens—all friends 
now, by the way. Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pecksniff and many others are 
called and cross-examined, and the whole makes refreshing reading, 
and shows Mr. Leacock’s humour to the best advantage, as it likewise 
does his knowledge and love for the works upon which he bases his 
most pleasing essay. . 

The volume is attractive and interesting from many other points of 
view ; the chapter on Dickens is, however, the one to which our readers 
will turn first, and turn to again with pure delight. 


* London: John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 
125 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
A REMINISCENCE 


By CUTHBERT BEDE 
Author of ‘‘ Verdant Green” 


A hee London Figaro of April 15th, 1874, contained some reminiscences 

of Charles Dickens, by Cuthbert Bede (the Rev. Edward Brad- 
ley), from which the following is extracted: As I have spoken of 
the first time that J met Douglas Jerrold, I may also here speak of the 
first time that I met a yet more famous author, whose conversation 
was also so sparkling with wit, but with more kindly humour than was 
my sole experience of Douglas Jerrold’s manner of talking. Of course, 
I refer to Charles Dickens, and my first meeting with him was four 
years later than my interview with Douglas Jerrold. An incident 
recorded in the third volume of Mr. Forster’s Life leads me to write 
this. It is there shown how great an interest was taken by Charles 
Dickens in the career of Mr. J. L. Toole, at that time a young and almost 
unknown actor ; and, as will be seen, I am able, of my own knowledge, 
to corroborate Mr. Forster’s statement. The London season of 1858 
was over, and Dickens had given his first ‘‘ Readings ” of the Christmas 
Carol with triumphant success. They were to be repeated in the pro- 
vinces, and Wolverhampton was almost the first (if not the very first) 
town in which he gave his “ Readings,” after the conclusion of his 
first London season. The date was Wednesday, August 11th, 1858, 
and the scene was the Corn Exchange, Wolverhampton. I, went 
there specially for the occasion, to hear the “ Reading,” and to see 
my friend, Arthur Smith, who accompanied Dickens on his tour, and 
made the needful arrangements for him in the various towns that he 
visited. He introduced me to the great novelist, whom I had so often 
longed to meet, and who, punctual to a minute, at eight o'clock that 
evening began to enchant a crowded room, for the space of two hours, 
with the recital of his famous Carol. At his request, and, of course, 
with the concurrence of the proprietor of the paper, I wrote the report 
of the “Reading” for the chief local paper, the Wolverhampton 
Chronicle. The “ Reading” was a grand success. I well remember 
that, in its earliest portion, where mention is made of Scrooge’s clerk 
occupying a dismal little cell—‘ a sort of tank ’’—there was an irre- 
pressible shout of laughter from an occupant of the back-seats, who 
doubtless had an everyday experience of a similar “tank.” If the 
audience had required “ unthawing ’—and I think they did not— 
this guffaw helped to unfreeze them, and tears and plaudits greeted 
the reader for the remainder of the evening. Dickens was delighted. 
He specially referred, in conversation with me, to that appreciative 
laugh at the mention of the “tank,” and said that he instinctively 
blessed the person for his applause. He told me that, up to that time, 
he had never read before to so “ quick ” and sympathetic an audience ; 
and that, during his London season’s “ Readings” he had sometimes 
been scarcely able to continue his reading, for the “ genteel ” frigidity 
of his audience. [remember quoting to him the sensible Mrs. Siddons’s 
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remarks as to the value of applause, that it not only gave the performer 
encouragement and confidence, but that it did more—it gave him 
breath. He said that it was a most true remark, though he could 
thank God that he had good lungs and plenty of ‘“ breath,” and it was 
the spontaneous appreciation of his reading, either by tears or laughter, 
that he so greatly looked for, and the absence of which almost “ froze 
the words in his mouth.” He seemed, as it were, to retaliate the treat- 
ment of his aristocratic hearers, notwithstanding that he had been so 
well received by them. 

According to his custom, he had refused all invitations—including 
that to the hospitable “ Deanery,” where I myself was a guest—and 
preferred to stay with Arthur Smith at an inn. He wrote a capital 
article for Household Words, concerning his sojourn there; and did 
full justice to the waiter who had been to the fishmonger’s for a sole, 
and returned, slapping the sole over his thigh. After breakfast the 
next morning, I went to his inn, and had the pleasure of being with him 
for nearly three hours ; and here, again, I have often regretted that I 
did not * make a note on” some of the many good things that he said. 
He gave me a very vivid picture of his experiences of “‘ the Black 
Country”; but his article in Hovvsehold Words, “ Fire and Snow ’** 
(I think that was its title), contains the substance of his remarks. He 
spoke of preparing fresh Readings from ‘* Mrs. Gamp” and “ Boots 
at the Holly Tree Inn,” the authorship of which had been freely 
ascribed to Mr. G. A. Sala; and I suggested that the trial-scene from 
Pickwick would do famously for a Reading. We had some talk on this 
point, but Mr. Dickens seemed to think that the characters in the scene _ 
were too numerous to be sustained successfully by one reader. It is 
one of my regrets that I never heard him read this famous trial. In 
the course of our conversation, he told me that there was a clever 
young actor, in whom he was much interested, coming to perform that 
evening (August 12th, 1858) at the Wolverhampton Theatre, for one 
night ; and he recommended me to go and see him, if I desired to witness 
a perfectly artistic performance. I promised to go, and kept my 
promise. The name of Mr. J. L. Toole was, apparently, as unknown 
to the inhabitants of Wolverhampton as he was to myself. There were 
six or eight people in the boxes of the pretty theatre, about twenty- 
five in the pit, and a sprinkling in the gallery, and even when the time 
for ‘“* half-price” came, there was no great addition to the audience. 
The two pieces in which Mr. Toole made his bow to this most depressing 
audience were ‘‘ Good for Nothing,” and “ Boots at the Swan,” but 
the young actor played with as much care and force as though he were 
performing before a crowded and enthusiastic house, instead of to well- 
nigh empty benches. If he sees this, he may possibly recall that even- 
ing; and if he does, he may be pleased to know that there was at least 
one among the scanty spectators who thoroughly agreed with the high 
estimation that had been placed that morning on the young actor's 
talents by so great an authority as Charles Dickens. 

Mr. Forster’s three volumes contain many of Dickens’s letters, but 


* 2st January, 1854. See Miscellaneous Papers.—EDITOR. 
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there are very many that might be published with advantage, and that 
certainly would not detract from his literary fame. I can recall to 
mind more than one example, including one written to a lady, on pink 
paper, which had taken that tinge because it was suffused with his 
blushes for the apology that he had to make to her, for not having 
accepted her invitation to dinner. I particularly remember a long 
letter that he sent to Albert Smith, excusing himself from keeping some 
appointment, on the ground that he had a severe cold in his head. 
He described the progress of the cold—the gathering and preparation 
for a sneeze, the disappointment of the sneeze, and then, in imagery 
drawn from the Crystal Palace, the laving on of “ the complete series 
of waterworks, upper and lower basins,” and the grand /inale of the 
accomplished sneeze. Albert Smith told me that he should carefully 
preserve this letter, considering it to be equal to Pickwick. I wonder 
what has become of it, and more like to it? Their publication would 
be a very agreeable supplement to Mr. Forster’s work. 


A NIGHT AMONGST THE DROOD OPIUM DENS 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


(ei this article the retrospect view to be taken of the Drood opium 
dens is of four years or so before we were given Dickens’s opening 
and last chapters of Edwin Drood—‘ The Dawn,” and “ The Dawn 
Again,” with their attendant pictures of “ In the Court ” and “ Sleeping 
it Off.” In the forty-six years which have elapsed since the book was 
printed, Dickensian writers and historians have given us what informa- 

‘tion they knew of, or were able to glean, especially a generation or so 
ago when remembrances were fresh, as to the particular opium den 
and its characters. In the summer or fall of 1869, J. T. Fields, from 
America, was entertained in this country by Dickens, being shown 
London and Kentish scenes, and Forster quotes a letter from him after 
Dickens’s death in which he wrote as to the unfinished book :—* the 
original of the scene of its opening chapter, the opium eater’s den, was 
the last place visited. In a miserable court at night we found a haggard 
old woman blowing at a kind of pipe, and the words which Dickens 
puts into the mouth of this wretched creature in Edwin Drood we 
heard her croon as we leaned over the tattered bed in which she was 
lying.” And Forster quotes Longfellow having received the following 
from an American visiting London :—‘ I went lately with the same 
inspector who accompanied Dickens to see the room of the opium- 
smokers, old Eliza and her Lascar or Bengalee friend. Then a fancy 
seized me to buy the bedstead which figures so accurately in Edwin 
Drood in narrative and picture. I gave the old woman a pound for it 
and have it now packed and ready for shipment to New York. Another 
American bought a pipe.” Then if we turn to F. G. Kitton, that keen 
Dickens historian whose lamentable death occurred in one of the early 
years of the Dickens Fellowship, and a notice of which we find sadly 
enough in the opening number of The Dickensian ten years ago (1897), 
he says, after confirming the visit of Dickens and Field to the den 
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under police escort :— There was something hideous in the way the 
haggard old woman kept repeating (as named in Edwin Drood) ‘ Ye'll 
pay up according, deary, won’t you?’ and we have Dickens’s statement 
that what he described was exactly as he had seen it down in Shadwell 
in the autumn of 1869. Dickens placed the scene of the opium-smoking 
in a street just beyond St. Georges-in-the-Kast. The Rev. Harry 
Jones, rector 1873-82, mentions that the old crone was known as 
Lascar Sal and was living at the time (1875) he wrote. The John 
Chinaman of whom she was so jealous in her trade was George Ah 
Sing, who died in 1889 at 131 Cornwall Road, St. Georges-in-the-Kast. 
When the novelist visited him he kept an opium den in New Court, 
Victoria Street, E. The particular den described was pulled down 
some years ago to make room for a school play-ground.’”’ Catherine 
W. B. Ward and H. Snowden Ward in their book (1904) say :— 
“The opium den of Lascar Sal in London (which was described from an 
actual original) has been destroyed.” In Robert Allbut’s ‘‘ London 
Rambles ”’ (1886), one reads :—‘* The opium-smokers’ den had its 
location in an eastern district of London, probably the Shadwell 
neighbourhood of the London docks, but no precise indication of its 
whereabouts is given in the tale. We read of John Jaspar starting 
from his hotel in Falcon Square: “‘ Eastward and still eastward, 
through the stale streets he takes his way, until he reaches his des- 
tination, a miserable court, specially miserable among many such.” 
Having thus gathered that up to a certain date an opium-smokers’ 
colony existed in New Court including one character known as Lascar 
Sal, one is left to cast about for any confirmatory evidence which will 
considerably confirm their existence. The Ordnance Survey Plan 
of about 1855 would be in use in 1869, and would give the ground 
measurements of the houses, the court and its approach. This would 
show the extent of New Court’s cramped Jittleness, but what is wanted 
is evidence of the opium dens and the characters once existent there. 
Where then shall we turn to solve the question ? Shall we first turn 
to Dickens’s own publications? What is this in No. 368, of ** All the 
Year Round” for May 12th, 1866, under the heading of “ Lazarus, 
Lotus Eating,” and indexed also as “ Beggars smoking Opiun ” ? 
It is nothing less than an article dealing with the New Court opium dens, 
Lascar Sal is incidentally named, and so are other various characters, 
surroundings, remarks, etc. Whoever the writer was, he speaks of 
having visited the place four times, once three years before—seven 
years before Edwin Drood was written—and he appears to have had 
sufficient talisman-power with the police apparently to secure at call 
a police inspector to accompany him. In the lengthy quotation 
siven below readers will certainly find interesting matter much akin 
to what, as Dickens readers, they have already read and studied :— 


“Nine o’clock on Saturday evening, the place, Cornhill, and I 
want a policeman. Curiously quiet is the vast thoroughfare we are 
in. Lazarus (the beggar) starts up out of the shadows which fan- 
tastically combine together on the pavement under the illuminated 
clock to the left, and having yielded to his prayer for pence, you and 
hy cent 

\ 
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I look out anxiously for a policeman to aid us in tracing him home. 
Perhaps we carry with us a mysterious talisman which will at once: 
enlist the sympathies and ensure the co-operation of the force ; perhaps 
we rely on our own powers of personal persuasion ; perhaps we have 
justice on our side, and claim its officers as allies; perhaps we wish 
to test the truthfulness of the pitiful story he has told us ; or perhaps 
we are merely animated by a holy hatred of beggars, and a wish to 
prosecute Lazarus to the death. Let us look at him again. Shabby 
canvas trousers, a loose and ragged blue jacket, high cheek-bones, 
small sunken eyes, a bare shaven face, and an untidy pigtail —such 
is Lazarus. He is one of the poor, wretched Chinamen who shiver 
and cower and whine at our street corners, and are mean and dirty, 
squalid and contemptible, even beyond beggars generally. See how 
he slinks and shambles along, and note the astonishment of the 
policeman we meet at last, when we tell him we wish to trace the 
abject wretch home. We have been through Cornhill and Leadenhall 
street, and are close by Aldgate pump, and in full glare of the huge 
clothing establishment at the Minories corner, before we coine upon 
our policeman. New Court, Palmer’s Folly, Bluegate I ields, that 
is where the Chinese opium-smoking house is, and that is where 
Lazarus is bound for. 

*T know them Chinamen well,’ adds Mr. Policeman. sententiously ; 
‘they ll beg, and duff, and dodge about the West End -we won’t 
have ’em here—and never spend nothin’ of what they makes till 
night. They don’t care for no drink, and seem to live without 
eating, so far as I know. It’s their opium at night they like, and 
you'll find half a dozen of ’em in one bed at Yahee’s a-smoking and 
sleeping away, like so many dormice. It would be better for you 
to have a constable with you, and if you go to Leman Street the 
Inspector will put you in the way.’ 

Lazarus had shambled out of sight in the colloquy, but he is 
caught up to and followed down Butcher Row, Whitechapel. and the 
writer reaches Leman Street Police Station and we present our 
credentials to the inspector on duty. Bluegate Fields is not in this 
police district, but the inspector will send a constable with me to a 
station which is only five minutes’ walk from the place I want. On 
arriving there a bo’sun is crying over the loss of a purse, £7 13s., and 
a silver medal, and a constable has been despatched to bring in a 
negress who had been in his company. The bo’sun thus laments, 
*Deary, deary me ! and me only left my ship this blessed night.’ 
The negress, one of the worst of characters, arrives and makes 
protestations of innocence which, wonderful to relate, are well 
founded, for the purse is found in one of the bo’sun’s own pockets. 
The negress declares vehemently against him as ‘the old wretch’ 
and then proceeds ‘ It’s always so with poor me ; people is always 
swearin’ agin me !’ 

The inspector and [ now start on our mission ; it is only half-past 
ten, and the opiwn revels are seldom at their height before eleven. 
There is no limit to the variety of nationalities patronising the 
wretched hovel we are about to visit. Men come from every quarter, 
every district in London to old Yahee: the sole bond between them 
being a love of opium and a partiality for Yahee’s brand. Sailors, 
stewards, shopmen, mountebanks, beggars, outcasts and thieves, 
meet on perfect equality in New Court, and there smoke themselves 
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into dreamy pleasant stupefaction. There is a little colony of 
Orientals in the centre of Bluegate Fields and in the centre of this 
colony is the opiuwn divan. We reach it by a narrow passage leading 
up a narrow court and easily gain admission on presenting ourselves 
at the door. Yahee is of great age, is never free from the influence 
of opium, but sings, tells stories, eats, drinks, cooks, and quarrels, 
and goes through the routine of his simple life, without ever rousing 
from the semi-comatose state you see him in now. The curious dry 
burning odour which is making your eye-lids quiver painfully, which 
is giving your temples the throbbing which so often predicates a 
severe headache, and which is tickling your gullet as if with a feather 
and fine dust, is opium. The livid, cadaverous corpse-like visage 
of Yahee, the wild excited glare of the young Lascar who opens the 
door, the stolid sheep-like ruminations of Lazarus and the other 
Chinamen coiled together on the floor, the incoherent anecdotes of 
the Bengalee squatted on the bed, the fiery gesticulations of the 
mulatto and the Manilla-man who are in conversation by the fire, 
the semi-idiotic jabber of the negroes huddled up behind Yahee, are 
all due to the same fumes. As soon as we are sufficiently acclima- 
tised to peer through the smoke and a candle has been lighted in our 
honour we see a sorry little apartment which is almost filled by the 
French bedstead, on which half a dozen coloured men are coiled 
longwise across its breadth, and in the centre of which is a common 
Japan tray and opium lamp. Turn which way you will, you see or 
touch opium smokers. The cramped little chamber is one large 
opium pipe, and inhaling its atmosphere partially brings you 
under the pipe’s influence. Swarthy sombre faces loom out ot 
dark corners until the whole place seems alive with huinanity. 
Conversations of two Asiatics are given and the story proceeds : 
Mother Abdallah who has just looked in from next door interprets 
for us. She is a London lady, who from long association with 
Orientals has mastered their habits and acquired their tongue. 
Cheeny (China) Emma and Lascar Sal, her neighbours, are both 
from home this evening. Mother Abdallah is a pallid wrinkled 
woman of forty, who prepares and sells opium in another of the 
two-roomed hovels in the court. She maintains the healthiness of 
opium smoking, and when fever was so bad not one of ’em in the 
court ’ad it, but everyone else took it. She speaks of the healthiness 
of Yahee over eighty years of age. The old gen’elman has lived here 
these twenty year, and has looked just the same, and allers done 
what he’s a doing 0’ now, made up the opium as they like it. I 
don’t pretend to make it as well as he does, but I’ve lived here thexe 
dozen years, and naturally have got into many o’ their ways. He 
ain't asleep, bless ye, sir; he'll lay like that for hours, and then 
when its later he’ll begin to sing and ’]l keep on singing right through 
the night. Men come from all parts 0’ London to smoke Yahee’s 
opium, and they all knows there’s no opium like his. No; there 
ain’t no difference in the quality, but you can’t smoke it as vou 
buy it you see, and Yahee has his own way o’ preparing it. 

Yahee, I should mention, never lifted his head after he had once 
silently welcomed our little party. Coiled wp on the bed, in trousers 
and shirt and with his shoeless feet tucked under him, he looked like 
a singularly tough trussed fowl]. Save in answer to our questions 
there was little talking. It was a sheer opium debauch - not noisy, 
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not turbulent, not quarrelsome, but fervent, all-engrossing and 
keenly enjoyable to those engaged in it. Some other ladies besides 
Mrs. Abdallah joined her in the doorway during the evening. Old 
Yahee, as Mother Abdallah has stated, has lived more than twenty 
years in his hovel, paying 3s. a week, and has spent the whole of 
that time in preparing opium for such smoking parties as we see now, 
and in making provision for his boarders. I have now had the 
pleasure of seeing him four times—the first time three years ago, 
and I have invariably heard the same stories of his cleanliness and 
quietness, have always found him in a stupor, and his establishment 
steeped in opium fumes. To lie on your back and smoke opium 
with your eyes shut until after midnight, and then to commence 
fantastic anecdotes and still more fantastic songs, the offspring of 
your morbidly excited brain, to continue these songs and stories 
until morning, and to then go marketing for fish and ice—this seems 
a trying mode of life for an octogenarian, yet Yahee does this and 
seems to thrive. Yahee is high priest amongst the slaves to the drug. 
Like the dreamer in Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s beautiful story, the 
day is less to them than the night, and those who remember the 
agonies undergone by Coleridge and De Quincey when struggling 
to emancipate themselves from the service of the opium-demon, 
will not wonder at the utter self-abandonment of poor Lazarus and 
his tribe. 

Lazarus yonder, says the writer, is now no longer the contemptible 
wretch he was when we threw him a penny in Cornhill. His frame 
has expanded, his countenance has brightened, his mien has become 
bright and buoyant. Who knows the rapturous visions passing 
through his brain, or the blissfulness which prompts that half-ex- 
pressed smile? The smallest feeted houris, the most toothsome 
birds’-nests and stewed dogs, nay, the yellow mandarin’s button 
itself, are Lazarus’s now. What cares he for policemen, for cuffs and 
kicks, the slurs and sneers of the barbarians from whom he has to 
beg ? Yahee’s shabby, stifling little room is his glory and delight. 
To it he looks forward through the long weary day ; by its pleasures 
he is compensated for the pains and penalties of his weary life. 

The visions this miserable little hole has seen, the sweet and solemn 
strains of music, the nightlv feasts, the terrible dramas, the weird 
romances, the fierce love, the strange fantastic worship, the mad 
dreams, the gorgeous processions, the brilliant crowds, the mystic 
shadows which have occupied it would fill a volume. 

I saw Lazarus last cowering on the pavement near Waterloo 
Bridge. He gave a ghastiy smile when I reminded him of our 
evening at Yahee’s, and lifting up his lack-lustre eyes, and cringing 
more than ever, held out his tracts and mutely asked for alms. His 
manner made a fine and suggestive contrast to the contemptuous 
air with which I had seen him wave the same bundle of sorry litera- 
ture at the opium-feast, and in this contrast I, in my dim way, 
fancied I discerned the moral of Lazarus’s life. 


What wonder is there that Dickens chose the weird life in the opium 
den as a setting for, and incidental to, the Drood story of a mystery ? 
It is keenly attractive. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
Cx 


ii") faeelcan of pathos as of mirth, 
Thy pen depicts each inmost feeling, 

Nor lives or moves upon this earth, 
Aught which escapes thy keen revealing. 


This night tears follow’d close on smiles, 
Yet true to nature thus commingling, 
For sympathy the heart beguiles, 
Ken with the throb of sorrow tingling. 


Thy * Carol” thus the love imbued, 
Shews that no lot, howe’er distressing, 
May not in moral rectitude, 
Receive or give a Christmas blessing. 


The churlish niggard will relent, 

When o’er his heart thy spirit’s brooding, 
And spend, or willing to be spent, 

For others, weal whilst least obtruding. 


And like the silent gentle dew, 

When oer the grateful earth distilling, 
Perfumes and treasures not a few, 

So may thy “spirit”’ in fulfilling 


Its destiny, now haply sent 
To open hands, or hearts to soften, 
Shall well reward thy service lent 
To-night, Oh, were it often ; 


Then pray forgive this feeble lay, 
Which from the springs of truth is welling, 
And many a happy New Year's day, 
Attend thee in thy present dwelling. 


CHATHAM, 
Midnight, December 22nd, 1857. 


Notr.—Mr. Dickens gave a gratuitous reading this evening at the 
Mechanics’ Institute. of his Christmas Carol, to a numerous and res- 
pectable auditory, the proceeds, somewhere between £70 and £80, 
being devoted in furtherance of increasing its library and other claims. — 
I felt impelled to embody my feelings in the above versification, ere I 
gave slumber to my eyelids, and it was despatched on the following 
morning to his residence at Gad’s Hill, near Higham. 


From Poetical Miscellania, by a commander of Her Majesty’s Navy 
(Wm. Igglesden), 1858. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND WASHINGTON IRVING 


By W. GLYDE WILKINS 
(Of Pittsburg) 


I: 


[‘ there was any man in America whom Dickens desired to meet when 

he made his first visit to the United States in 1842, that man was 
Washington Irving. This desire was fulfilled within a few hours 
after his arrival in New York, and while Dickens remained in America, 
the two authors were together whenever possible. The acquaintance- 
ship which was really begun by correspondence, before Dickens left 
England, ripened through personal intercourse into a friendship which 
lasted until Irving’s death in 1859. 

At the time in April, 1841, when the correspondence began. Dickens 
was only twenty-nine years of age, while Irving was fifty-eight, or just 
double that of the young English author who was just beginning to 
reap the result, in both purse and fame, of his literary efforts. The 
reputation of the author of * Rip Van Winkle ” and ** Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker ” was at this time established on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and when Dickens received the first letter from Irving in praise of his 
work, it would not have been strange if he felt that “ approbation from 
‘Washington Irving’ is praise indeed.” 

While Irving was the Secretary of the American Legation in London 
trom October, 1829, till April, 1832, he had of course not even heard of 
Dickens, as it was in December, 1835, or over a year and a half after 
Irving bad left London, that the voung author dropped his first pub- 
lished sketch in the letter-box up the dark court in Fleet Street. 

We have the authority of his nephew, Pierre Irving, that after Irving’s 
return to America, he read Dickens’s works as they appeared and that 
in April 1841 he wrote Dickens a letter strongly commending his 
writings. The nephew wrote in the life of his uncle, *‘ He had never 
seen the ‘ elorious fellow ’ as he styled him at the time, for he (Dickens 
was yet in his minority when he (Irving) lett England, but he had read 
all his works, as thev had since appeared, and in the perusal of one of 
them he could not repress his desire to testify to the author his de- 
lighted interest in the story and his high appreciation of his genius.” 

This letter was the first in the correspondence between the two 
authors before Dickens sailed for America, for in a letter written by 
Irving to his niece, Mrs. Sparrow, dated May 25th, 1841, he wrote: 
And now comes a third letter from that glorious fellow Dickens 
(Boz) in reply to one I wrote him expressing my delight with his 
writings and my vearnings toward himself.” There must therefore 
have been two letters from Dickens to Irving and probably a second 
one from Irving to Dickens previous to this third letter, but if this 
surmise is correct, none of them have been published. Dickens's third 
letter however, can be identified, for in the letter to Mrs. Sparrow 
mentioned above, Irving sent her a copy, which his nephew printed in 
Lhe Life and Letters of Washington Irving, first published in 1869 and 
which was also printed in 1882 in the third volume of The Letters of 
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Charles Dickens. This letter is so interesting when taken in connection 
with Irving’s reply that it is here given in full :— 
My dear Sir, 

There is no man in the world who could have given me the heart- 
felt pleasure you have by your kind note of the thirteenth of last 
month. There is no living writer, and there are very few among 
the dead, whose approbation I would feel so proud ‘to earn, and 
with everything you have written on my shelves, and in my thoughts, 
and in my heart of hearts, T may honestly and truly say so. If you 
could know ; j 
how earnest - 
ice Din weinitie 
this, you 
would be 
glad to read 


it et 
you will be. 


faintly guess- 
ing at the 
warmth — of 
the hand 1! 
autographic- 
ally hold out 
to you over 
the broad 
Atlantic. 

I wish I 
could find in 
your wel- 
come letter 
some hint of 
un intention 
to visit Eng- 
land. I can’t. 
I have held 
it at arm’s 
length and 
taken a 
bird’s-eyve 
view of it, 
after reading WASHINGTON IRVING 
it a great 
many times, but there is no greater encouragement in it this way 
than in microscopic inspection. I should love to go with you—as I 
have gone, God only knows how often ~ into Little Brittain, and East 
Cheap, and Green Arbour Court, and Westminster Abbey. I should 
like to travel with you, Outside the last coaches to Bracebridge Hall. 
It would make my heart glad to compare notes with you about that 
shabby gentleman in oileloth hat and red nose, who sat in the nine- 
cornered back-parlour of the Masons’ Arms ; and about Robert Pierson 
and the tallow-chandler’s widow. whose sitting room is second nature 
tome; and about all those delightful places and people that I used to 
walk about and dream of in the day time, when a very small and not 
oyer-particularly-taken-care-of-boy. I have a great deal to say, 
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too, about that dashing Alonza de Ojeda, that you can’t help being 
fonder of than you ought to be; and to hear much concerning 
Moorish Legends, and poor unhappy Bobodil, ‘‘ Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker”’ I have worn to death in my pocket and yet I show you his 
mutilated carcass with a joy past all expression. 

I have been so accustomed to associate you with my pleasantest 
and happy thoughts and with my leisure hours, that J rush at once 
into full confidence with you and fall, as it were, naturally and by 
the very dews of vanity, into your open arms. Questions come 
thronging-to my pen as to the lips of people who meet after long 
hoping to do so. I don’t know what to say first or what to leave 
unsaid, and am constantly disposed to break off and tell you again 
how glad I am that this moment has arrived. 

My dear Washington Irving, I cannot thank you enough for your 
cordial and very generous praise, or to tell you what deep and 
lasting gratification it has given me. I hope to have many letters 
from you, and to exchange a frequent correspondence. I send this 
to say so. After the first two or three I shall settle down into a 
connected style and become gradually rational. 

You know what the feeling is, after having written a letter. sealed 
it, and started it off. I shall picture you receiving this, and answering 
it before it has Jain one night in the Post Office. Ten to one that 
before the fastest packet could reach New York, I shall be writing 
you again. 

Do you suppose the Post Office clerk cares to receive letters. I 
have my doubts. They get into a dreadful habit of indifference. 
A postman, I imagine, is quite callous to conceive his delivering one 
to himself, without being startled by a preliminary knock ? 

Always your faithful Friend, 
Cuartes DIcKEss. 


Fortunately Irving’s reply to this letter escaped the bonfire to which 
Dickens consigned his ‘personal correspondence, having probably been 
given by him to his solicitor, Mr. Frederick Ouvry, as it is one of the 
large collection made by him and purchased in 1883 by Mr. J. W. 
Bouton, a New York bookseller, and now owned by W. K. Bixby, of 
St. Louis, Mo. U.S. The collection also contained one from Washington 
Irving, being the reply to Dickens’s third letter given above. The 
letter, so far as can be ascertained, has never been published in full, 
except in the New York Tribune of October 7th, 1873. It is so 
interesting as showing the high esteem in which Irving held Dickens 
personally and his writings that it is also printed in full as follows :— 


Sunnyside Cottage, 
May 20th, 1841. 

My dear Sir, p 

1 cannot tell you how happy the receipt of your Jetter has made 
me, tor it has convinced me that I was not mistaken in you. that you 
are just what your writings made me imagine you, that it only wants 
a word to bring us together heart and soul. Do not suppose me, 
however, aman prompt at these spontaneous overtures of friendship. 
You are the only man I have ever made such an adyance to. In 
general, [ seek no acquaintances and keep up no correspondence out 
of my family connection, but towards you, there was a strong im- 
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pulse, which for some time I resisted, but which at length over- 
powered me, and I am glad it did so. 

You flatter my languid and declining pride in authorship by quoting 
many of my sketchlings of London life, written long since, and too 
slight I suppose to make any lasting impression, but what are my 
slight and erratic sketches to your ample and complete pictures 
which lay all the recesses of human life before us and then the 
practical utility, the operative benevolence which pervade all your 
portraitures of the lowest life, and give a value which enables you 
to carry your readers through the various dens of vice and villainy 
without a breath to shock the ear or a stain to sully the robe of the 
most shrinking delicacy. It is a rare gift to be able to paint low 
life without being low, and to be comic without the least taint of 
vulgarity. I have a peculiar relish for your pictures of low English 
life and especially those about the metropolis and connected with 
public fairs, ete., from having studied them much during my residence 
in England. I had a perfect passion for exploring London and 
visiting any place celebrated in story and song, or mentioned in 
novels and essays, or connected with the biographies of distinguished 
characters, or rhymed in old ballads or rendered notorious by the 
confessions of robber and highwayman. I used to prowl by myself 
through the intricate regions of the city—East Cheap, Tower Hill. 
Wapping, ete., etc.. and skirt all the environs, visit the neighbouring 
villages, eat my solitary beefsteak at Jack Straw’s Castle, or at the 
country inns renowned by the equestrian expedition of Johnny 
Gilpin, I attended all the fairs held in the vicinity of London. many 
of which have now declined or have been abolished, West End. Brook 
Green, Fairlip, ete., ete. I wanted to write about all these scenes, 
and write copiously, but somehow or other my pen seemed spell- 
bound ; it could only throw off a few disconnected sketches, which were 
so slight and unsatisfactory as only to worry me. I felt too much 
like a stranger in the land and I feared te give full scope to the bent 
of my humour and inclination. All thismakes me more sensible to the 
fullness as well as the fidelity of your picturings. They place before 
me the very scenes and people I have so often studied and been eager 
to describe, but they depict them with an accurate minuteness, yet 
breadth of painting, that I could never have attained. I have just 
been reading your Pickwick Papers, which grow on me more and 
more with every perusal. Old Pickwick is the Quixote of common 
public life, and as with the Don, we begin by laughing at him and 
end by loving him. Sam Weller and his father I could swear I had 
seen fifty times in my loiterings about coach offices and inn yards. 
All the world knows the truth and force of their portraits. I have 
a great fancy for the less obtrusive of these worthies. | Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen, how much I have seen of the make-shift life and of 
the scrub junketing pot-boy dissipation, practical joking and pushing 
familiarity, such half scamps—half gentlemen in England. Dick 
Swiveller, too, the exquisite Dick Swiveller, who is certainly within 
a hair’s breadth of becoming a scaanp. but is carried through every 
temptation by the native goodness of his heart. And then the 
measured degree of good fortune meted out to him in the end ; his 
hundred and fifty pounds a year; his little cottage at Hampstead, 
with a sneaking box in the garden, and the small servant for a wife 
to play cribbage with him for the rest of his days. Let me ask you 
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one question, Mantalini, the inimitable *Mantalini, is he a man 
creature of the brain, or did any mortal sit for the portrait 7 Judging 
as an artist, I should think you had the * living subject ” for a model, 
but that you clothed or brightened it by the copious addition of 
your fancy. I have been dwelling on your comic picturings, but I 
have found yourself actually the master in the dark and terrible of 
real life ; not the robbers and villains of high-strained romance and 
feudal times, and castellated scenes, but the dangerous and desperate 
villainy that lurks in the midst of the busy world and besets the 
every day haunts of society, and starts up in the path of the plodding 
citizen, and among the brick walls of the metropolis. And then 
the exquisite and sustained pathos, so deep, but so pure and healthy, 
as carried throughout the wanderings of little Barbara and her poor 
erandfather. J declare to you there is a moral sublimity and beauty 
wrought out with a matchless simplicity of fancies in the whole 
of that story, that leaves me at a loss how sufficiently to express my 
adimiration—-and then there are passages (like that of the school- 
master’s remarks on neglected graves), which come upon me so 
suddenly and gleam forth apparently undesignedly, but which are 
perfect gems of language. But I must restrain my pen, or it would 
run riot on this theme and yet would never hint forth the images 
and recollections with which you have crowded my mind. Do you 
know Leslie, the painter, the one who has recently painted a picture 
of Queen Victoria ? If you do not, I wish you could get acquainted 
with him. You would like one another. He is full of talent and 
right feeling. He was one of my choice and intimate companions 
during my literary sojourn in London. While I was making my 
early studies with my pen, he was working with his pencil. We 
sylnpathised in tastes and in feelings, and used to explore London 
together, and visit the neighbouring villages, occasionally extending 
our researches into different parts of the country. He is one of 
the purest and best of men ; with a fine eye for nature and character, 
and a true Addisonian humour. Rogers knows and values him, 
and would make you acquainted ; though you need nothing to usher 
you to his acquaintance, but your own card. By the way, I see by 
the dedication of your last work, that you properly appreciate the 
character of Rogers, enthusiastically, a most benevolent man, full 
of sympathy for the poor man’s joys and sorrows, and as a lady of 
my acquaintance once beautifully said of him, * is kind to those in 
affliction.” He is one of the last persons I] saw in London and 
breakfasted with him. On taking leave, he followed me to the 
street door, pressed my hand and bade me farewell with a warmth 
and kindness that I shall never forget. 

You speak to me about revisiting England. I should delight to 
do so, but I know not when I shall. J have built me a small cottage 
on the banks of the Hudson, in a lonely spot endeared to me by the 
recollection of boyhood. I have a pleasant and friendly neigh- 
hourhood, and a happy household of young nieces who are like 
daughters to me, and who would be in despair if I should leave them. 
Judge then how fast I have taken root. 

Ever, my dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Irving’s letters to Dickens no doubt had a great deal to do with his 
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decision to visit America. Forster wrote: “ The notion of America 

was on his mind, as we have seen, when he first projected the Cloak and 

a very hearty letter from Washington Irving about Little Nell and the 

Curiosity Shop, expressing the delight with his writings and the yearn- 

ings for himself which had indeed been pouring in upon him for some 

time from every part of the United States, had strongly revived it.” 
[To le continued] 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
xi 
WHAT THE DICKENS ! 
HOW THE DICKENS !! 
DICKENS AND DAISIES !!! 
WHO THE DICKENS !!!! 


Sir,—There was much speculation over the early writings of ‘* Boz ” 
as to who he was, and it was during the publication of Pickwick that 
the secret was revealed authoritatively by the publishers. In Bentley’s 
Miscellany, 1837, the following lines appeared :— 


Who the Dickens Boz could be 
Puzzled many a learned elt, 

Till time unveiled the mystery, 
And Boz appeared as Dickens self. 


Nine years later in 1846, the Sporting \agazine issued the lines :— 


It’s so long since Dickens has written a book, 

That all the world’s authors consider it rum of him ; 
They hint that he’s dead, with a wink and a look, 

If he’s not, what the Dickens on earth has become of him ? 


The other day, in looking through some song books issued prior 
to Dickens’s advent in literature, I came across two which play upon 
the word or name * dickens’ in a similar way to the above. In the 
first of these, by the songster Hudson, of whose versifications Dickens 
became so fond, judging by his singing of Guy Fawkes to his children 
(see Dickensian, Vols. VIII and IN) is givenanarration of a Poor Little 
Joe, to the tune Poor Little Mo, who went from his father’s farm to 
London to get a place and was victimised on every hand. A fellow 
traveller got into his confidence on the stage coach, and at London 
walked off with his bundle. Then at a servants’ registry, he was told 
that Mr. Tomkinson at Windsor Castle wanted just such a good looking 
lad as him; off he went by coach and after hunting all over Windsor, 
found he had been swindled. 


Thus robbed and cheated every way, oh, where was I to go ? 

No one would take pity on poor little Joe. 

The people laughed and jeered ine so they put me in a fright 

For fear I’d be obliged to walk about the streets all night ; 

Not knowing what to do. when a watchman kindly said, 

If I went up to St. Giles’s, ’d be sure to get a bed. 

[Spoken.] So I went there, and the landlady made me pay three- 

pence for my lodging, and showed me upstairs ; there were three beds 
in the room, and all of them filled. I was very tired, fell asleep, and 
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never dreamed of what more bad luck I wur to meet wi’. Well, I 
woke in the morning. Dickens and Daisies ! somebody had put on 
my leather breeches, and left me nought but a ragged pair of trousers. 
“Oh dear ! oh dear!” says I, “ landlady, here’s somebody stoled 
my leather-breeches. ‘‘ Young man,”’ says she, “ don’t you kick up a 
row here, and ruin the ’spectability o’ my house; to the best of my 
recollection, when you came last night you had not any breeches on ! 
She turned me out, and I wandered up one street and down another 
when I seed a young man, selling matches, wi’ my breeches on. 
Says I, ‘ young man, you've got my breeches on.’ ‘ Your breeches ?” 
says he. ‘ Yes,’ says 1; ‘ you slept in St. Giles last night and run 
away wi’ ’em this morning.’ Says he,—‘if you'll believe me, I never 
was in St. Giles in all my life ! Oh dear, oh dear !’ 


I’ve had enough of Lunnun town, but ’ere dawn home I go, 
I’ve come to tell the troubles sad of poor little Joe. 


The other incidental song called Toby Layemdown to the air of 
*- Bow, wow, wow,” relates how Toby was parish clerk, undertaker, 
sexton-man and carpenter, but a merry soul given to drink. One day, 
his master found him too drunk to stand, took him to his home and put 
him in a coffin made for one Timmy, and then carried him to the 
churchyard and put him in the prepared grave. The parson found him 
there :--- 


*«* Why, man,’ the parson to him said, ‘ what have you here been doing ?? 

‘Why, sir’ says Toby, looking round, ‘my head sure’s been a brewing ; 

By faith, I am in Timmy’s box, aye, and his grave, I swear, sir. 

Why, how the Dickens came I here ? its strange I do declare, sir.’ 
Bow, wow, wow,” ete. 


Yours truly J. 8. P. Grove. 
[In the June Deekensian, p. 161, oecurs ‘‘ The Dickens to Pay.” —EbiTor. ] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DICKENS'S IDEAL WOMAN 


Sir.—Re Mr. J. C. McCormick’s article entitled ““A Defence of 
Hard Times,’ I agree that this is an undeservedly under-rated book, 
though I don’t go all the way everywhere with Mr. McCormick. Of 
Rachael he says ** She is a natural woman, never forced or strained. 
In a word she is the Ideal Woman.” I am puzzled. Are ~ natural ” 
and “ ideal”? synonymous ? If so, since when ? I only want to know, 
you know. : 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES WHITCOMB. 


THE ‘‘ WHITE HART” AND “ GEORGE ” INNS 


Sir,— As there seemed to be some doubt about the White Hart 
Inn in our ramble round the Borough last month, I should like your 
readers to refer to Dickens’s description of it in Chapter X. of The 
Pickwick Papers. 

They will also find an account of it, with an illustration, in Chapter 
IL. of Alfred Rimmer’s book entitled About England with Charles 
Dickens, published in 1883, in which he states that the ‘‘ White Hart ” 
would be pulled down at the end of its lease. It was pulled down in 
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1889. The late Robert Allbut in his book London and Country 
Rambles with Dickens, published in 1886, has also an illustration of the - 
‘**Old White Hart” Inn, and in the edition, published in 1899 states 
it has been pulled down, the illustration being omitted. He states 
the site as 61 High Street, Borough. 

That it was a very old Inn is proved by its being mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI., Part II., Act IV., Scene VIII. I think these 
authors will convince your readers that it was the ‘* White Hart,” and 
not the ** George”? that Dickens had in his mind when he wrote Chapter 
X. of The Pickwick Papers. 

Faithfully yours, 
AuGustus Overy. 
42 Gloucester Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W., 
July 17th, 1916. 


EE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CHESTER (Pa., U.S.A.).—The last meeting of the season was held 
on May 25th. As a finish to the literary work of the season, a review 
was given, of the different books that had been studied. Dr. A. Kassab 
gave a fine paper on the aim and purpose of the Author in writing 
Pickwick. Dr. J. Stotsenburg analyzed the characters in Nicholas 
Nickleby and the motives which urged Dickens in writing the book. 
The Past President, Mr. Frederick Selby, gave a most interesting 
reading from Martin Chuzzlewtt. Miss Elizabeth T. Smith elicited 
much praise by her skilful exposition of some of the beauties of the 
Old Curiosity Shop. The Treasurer, Miss Simley, rendered a satis- 
factory report of the finances. She showed that a small balance 
remained—the Charity Fund still placed in the Bank at interest, for 
use in the future. The annual election of Officers was then proceeded 
with resulting thus :—President, Dr. A. Kassab; Ist Vice-President, 
Dr. J. M. Stotsenburg; 2nd Vice-President, Mr. J. A. Koury; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary S$. Simley; Secretary. Miss M. C. O’Neill ; 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Myrtle La Rue; Council, Miss Wilmot W. 
McDowell, Mrs. James MacMorran, Mrs. H. R. C. Robinson, Mr. Frank 
D. Kane and Mr. John E. McDonough. The retiring President, Mr. 
H. R. C. Robinson, was unanimously elected to take a place on the 
Council. He had done such good work as President that the Council 
decided they must have him with them for the next Season. The 
annual pic-nie on Memorial Day was enjoyed by some of the members ; 
the place selected was the same as last year. the Crystle Grove. 


GLOUCESTER.—The summer gathering on June 22nd, at Upton- 
on-Severn, Worcestershire, was rendered additionally interesting and 
agreeable by the presence of a number of wounded and invalid soldiers 
from the three Red Cross Hospitals in the city, who were entertained 
as the guests of the Branch. The afternoon’s proceedings were con- 
ceived and carried out in characteristically Dickensian fashion, as 
suggested by the following quotation from the “Steam Excursion ” 
in Sketches by Boz, with which the programme was appropriately 
headed ** This will assure our having a pleasant party, you know... We 
shal] hire a steamer expressly for our party, and a band..; and then, 
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whoever we know that’s musical, you know, why. they'll make them- 
selves useful and agreeable ; and-- and upon the whole, I really hope we 
shall have a clorious day, you know.’ The party on board the 
steamer in which the trip was made numbered between 160 and 170. 
and there was quite a blaze of scarlet geraniums, which were sported 
by the soldiers as well as the Dickensian hosts. The visitors included 
a Belgian who had been wounded four times and had been twice 
awarded the equivalent of our Victoria Cross. The Mayor of Gloucester 
(Sir James Bruton), a past President of the Branch, and Lady Bruton, 
were also of the party. After tea, at Upton-on-Severn, the President 
(Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) announced apologies for absence from Mr. 
H. W. Bruton (the first President of the Branch) and Bishop Frodshain, 
Mr. Pearson read a letter he had received from Mr. Henry F. Dickens. 
K.C., expressing good wishes for a pleasant day, commending the idea 
of inviting wounded and invalid soldiers. and adding “ Our soldiers 
deserve anything that we can do for them.” The President of the 
Fellowship (Mr. W. Walter Crotch) wired. ‘In the name of Dickens 
IT ereet you and applaud your laudable effort. With Havelock. * 1] 
vow, soldiers, your heroism, suffering, and endurance shall never be 
forgotten by a grateful country. ”’ It was announced that the voting 
for the book to be taken next season had placed Pickwick Papers 
at the head of the poll by a substantial majority. The journey to and 
fro was enlivened by instrumental music, and the occasion proved 
thoroughly enjoyable. thanks in large measure to the excellent 
arrangements made by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. James Richins). 


LONDON.—On July 5th the evening ramble announced in our July 
nunber took place around Blackfriars and the Borough. eulminating 
in a very jolly and informal manner at the George Inn. It is proposed 
to form a party to visit the Iine’s Head (The Maypole), Chigwell, on 
Saturday afternoon. August 19th, where tea at Is. each will be pro- 
vided. Will intending ramblers kindly intimate the fact to Mr. 
Brookes Cross, 379 Clapham Road. S.W., not later than the 12th inst. 


PORTSMOUTH.—- The annual outing to the necessitous blind of the 
town tock place in June. when 172 were entertained to a strawberry 
tea and music. Sweets for the women and cigars for the men were alse 
provided, and an enjoyable tine was speut by all. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Short Plays about Famous Authors, by Maude Morrison Frank 
(containing “Christmas Eve with Charles Dickens”). London: 
Wells, Gardner and Co., 2s. net. 

Essays and Literary Studies. by Stephen Leacock (containing * Fie- 
tion and Reality : a Study of the Art of Charles Dickens *’). London : 
John Lane, 3s. 6d. net 

“Written in a Library: Joseph Hatton and Dickens, ete.” by 
Charles Wells. Bristol Times. 17th June. 

*Diekens and Landor.”’ Bristol Times, 24th June and 8th July. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
AUGUST 
19. London: Visit to Chigwell. (See report of London Branch above). 
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CHARLES [John Huffman] DICKENS’ 


' 
\ 
' 
The great Novelist appears in various characters, ull, however, showing the 
{ 
| 


jsame prolific “head” — Dickens, alias Pickwick, alias Copperfield alas Sam 
‘Weller, &c., &e. 


From an American Newspaper in 1867-8. 


